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THE PARTED ONE. 


BY LUCY SaYMOUR. 


Original. 
“Happy are they who die in their youth when their renownis around 
them.”’—Ossian.. 


Thou hast past away in the summer hours, 
Ere the autumn blast has swept the flow’rs, 
Ere the trials of life had for thee begun, 
Ora cloud had been cast athwart thy sun, 
Thou hast passed away to thy home above, 
In the shadowless light of thine early love. 


While thy feelings were fresh, and thy life yet p 
An in terest in Christ thou didst seek to secure, 
Didst take for thy counsel the word of truth, 
And remember thy God in the days of thy youth, 
At the Saviour’s shrine thou didst bend thy knee, 
With a williog heart and a spirit free. 


Thou hast past away midst a smiling sky, 

While the world was fair to thy joyous eye, 

While hope was around thee and all things new, 

And youth’s first illusions unfaded too, 

Treachery’s blight had not dim’d thy trust, 

Nor the vows thou hadst treasur’d been traced in the dust. 


Death has no terror, for thee, no fear, 

Thy soul was untroubled, thy prospect clear, 

Thou didst look on the world in its rainbow gleame, 
Its flowery dells and its sparkling streams, 

Its forests, its groves, and its starry skies, 

And list to the tones of its melodies. 


But all had no power thy soul to stay, 

With one parting gaze thou didst turn away, 

To welcome the cold and the sunless g 

Confiding in Him who had promis’d to save, 

And assur’d that his light would support thee through ,— 
Then why should we mourn thee?—sweet spirit, adieu! 


“PHILIP, THE WAMPANOAG," 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 
“There is a land of every land the pride.” 

The various portions of the United States present to the 
ve of even the experienced traveller, both interesting and 
vleasing novelties, 
‘nountains and its countless streams, intermixed in the morc | 


populous states with thriving and busy villages, tells him that || ebriated foe, and diseases, fast and overwhelming from an | 


ature has here operated with liberal hand and that man had 
uot abused her gifts. The South with her verdant plains, her 
rackless forests, and her impenetrable swamps; and the West 


with het majestic rivers, her glassy lakes and her boundless 
prai 





delightful variety—“the spice of life which gives it all its 


flavor.” 
sor" Throughout they afford to every one, whether he the fastnesses of the wilderness, glad to exchange their social 


“sams among them for the first time, “feeling at every step | 
us soul expand”—or whether as the hoary and way-worn 
*anderer—whose eye grows dim as nature becomes lovelier 
- mote attractive—a scene of beauty and sublimity ever- 
‘arying, changing, and fascinating. 

That Part commonly known by the name of New England | 
inn = natural scenery, a very marked superiority over 
tle ‘ene F The whole extent of coast borders with but lit- 
eas — immediately upon the sea; and combines with 
Sittin, ng appearance of the shores—the well-known | 
‘ane my old ocean.” The climate too contributes to 
Pe variety so marked in its natural scenery. The 
hie nerally extremely cold and frequently exceedingly 

are nevertheless relieved by “spells” of calm and 
y fhe o_o varying with their mildness and congeniali- 
which growling Boreas had flung over the face 


The North with its rocky coast, its || white robes of protection, from abroad: continued alarms 





“es presents him with an ever-changing picture—that || this vindicative persecution, this unsparing bigotry, this hea- 


of every thing. Soon Spring comes dancing in with her 
“smiling morning face,”—the sweet harbinger of a more wel- 
come visitor. Summer, queen of the seasons,is now borne in by 
whispering and merry zephers, which gently carries her along 
through the opposing sea-breeze and the wild and tempest- 
uous hurricane, until it leaves her among the drooping and 
decaying foliage of Autumn. 

The state of Rhode Island (so called from the far-famed 
resting place of the great Colossus,) if not as romantic or en- 
dowed with as many natural gifts as other parts, is neverthe- 
less a spot of peculiar interest to an American. How pleas. 
ing, how delightful are its associations. Religious toleration 
and Liberty of conscience are the very offspring of its soil. 
But Rhode Island is not wanting in delightful scenery. In 
the interior we find the gentle and placid streamlet, flowing 
smiling along its peaceful course—a true emblem of inno- 
cence and contentment. We trace it along and it is breaking 
over some black-topped rock, or foaming down some lofty 
precipice, gathering in its strength, that with a mighty effort 
it may pour itself into its great receptacle; no longer an un- 
troubled streamlet, but the deep, swollen and white-crested 
river. We look off upon the ocean from the shore, and 
change the beautiful into the sublime. We delight to behold 
the waves, rolling along in their majesty, breaking here 
and there before the strengthening gale into showers of 
chrystals sparkling in the rays of an unclouded sun; or 
dashing themselves into glittering diamonds against some 
blackened reefers, that raise their grim and hideous tops above 
their bosom. 


The time at which my story commences is one of pleasing 
interest to the American. The colonists had become as it 
were, like a plant, which had taken root and now gave pro- 
mise of rich and abundant fruit, yet whose infant tenderness 
was but a feeble guard against any unseasonable gale that 


might visit them. It was shortly after the period when the | 


memorable Roger Williams moved his silent bark in the 
waters of Rhode Island and stepped forth upon a soil, where | 
he could unapposed worship the God of his fathers according 
the desires of his own heart. The history of those times, is | 
too well known to even the most youthful of my readers to | 
need the aid of my weak pen in its repetition. But they were | 


times of anxiety and care. Persecution, mantled under the | 


from the neighborhood of a savage, unrelenting and in- | 





unaccustomed climate, had weighed down many a strong | 
heart with despondency and plunged many a high-built hope } 
into despair. It was to the first of these causes that Rhode | 


Island owes its early and auspicious establishment. It was | 
then intolerance that drove Williams and his followers into 


misery for a free, though perilous worshipping place of the 
living God. This was in sixteen hundred and thirty six. 
That Being in whose cause they had ventured so much, smil- 
ed upon them. Their little handful grew into a colony—that 
colony spread into others until in a few years they compas- 
sed nearly the whole of the present state of Rhode Island. 
Towns were peeping out from the forests, and the village 
church bells told of a people that “knew of God.” The In- 
dians so fearful and destructive to their neighbors did not 
molest them, for they were not usurpers of their land, mur- 
derers of their wives and children, or incendiaries of their 
villages and wig-wams. They lived peacefully and prosper- 
ously, until the savage provoked against the white man to 
revengé by such deeds as made even the avengers blush 
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onists fur the first time reluctantly shouldered their mus- 
kets and departed for the battle field in defence of their wives» 
their children and their houses. 

Having premised this much of history necessary to the 
circumstances to follow, accompany me to a spot cherished 
yet with affection by the descendants of Williams and foster- 
ed in memory by all who are friends to religious freedom and 
toleration. Itis the rock, on which the vererable founder of 
Rhode Island is said to have landed. It is situated about two 
miles from the city of Providence on the Rhode Island side 
of Seekonk, or as sometimes called, the Pawtuctant river. Its 
form 1s somewhat striking to the eye at first view, and 
might tell a stranger that some interesting association was 
connected with it. Its top is quite flat, somewhat tabular, and 
declines outward from the bank with a gentle sloping towards 
the River. It isabout a foot above the level of the tide- 
water and at times has every appearance, at a short distance, 
of an artificial wharf. 


The time to which I now refer was a lovely morning in 
the early part of October in the year 1673. A morning such 
as this is rare even in Rhode Island, and I believe wholly 
peculiar to it. The temperature was mild, yet bracing with 
its coolness, which now was strengthened by the breeze that 
at intervals came dancing from the western hills—now pier- 
ced by the rays of the sun, who came gleaming gorgeously 
and unclouded from the East. Nature had scarce awakened 
from her repose, though ever and anon the carol of the lark 
or the shrill notes of some “bright chanticleer” in the neigh- 
boring village, broke in upon the stillness that seemed to have 
been bearing sway. In a few moments, a canoe came skim- 
ming along with the tide, cleaving softly through the placid 
water and veering towards the rock. As it approached the 
paddle was drawn in, and a tall, stately savage leaped upon 
the rock, and drawing his canoe, by a pieceof hide attached 
to it, along side, he made it fast to a root or stump that grew 
near. This was the work of a moment. He now adjusted 
his girdle in which could be seen a tomahawk and scalpipp 
knife, examined the priming of his rifle and gave every indi- 
cation as if on the eve of a march. Then glancing sharply 
around, his eye resting for a moment upon the place of partial 
| cencealment where lay his canoe, he dropped his rifle into the 
or of his arm, gave a shrill whistle, and plunged into the 

forest. 





CHAPTER II. 
“Ob! you and I have heard our fathers say, 


There was a Brutus once.” 
Our scene still continues at the rock. The Indian who 
|had given such manifestations of a journey, had returned 
ifrom within the forest, and was standing upon the innermost 


| edge of the rock, in the attitude of a listencr. His position 


|| was well fitted for displaying the symmetry and beauty of 


his limbs. His arm rested upon the mouth of his gun, the 
butt of which standing upon the ground supported the weight 
of his body. He was clad in a small frock extending to his 
knees, beautifully decorated with pictures and symbols, 
wrought in with silks and tinsel—evidently the work of one, 
who if an Indian was certainly one of refined and studied 
taste. His girdle appeared to be the work of the¥same skill- 
ful hand, and being pictured and embellished in various 
| and fanciful devices. The handle of his tomahawk, the only 
|| part of that weapon visible, as weli as that of his scalping 
knife, was of the highest polish and elegantly carved and 
turned from a most billiant ivory. His rifle was likewise one 
of superior mould, and displayed in the delicacy and accuracy 
of its furnish, the hand of an experienced workman. A pair 


»|| of mocassins inclosed a finely turned leg and foot, richly ome 





vowed a war of extermination against the whole race of the 
pale faces. And then it was that this little band of col. 


broidered and marked with the same material as his girdle- 
From this much of his appearance, we should judge that he 




































































































belonged to a powerful and wealthy tribe, and himself one of 
distinction amongst them. But it was in the speaking coun- 
tenance, and in the remarkable trappings on his head, that we 
recognized the chief. From the tuft of hair that rose and fell 
in black, glossy ringlets from the crown of his head, waved | 
a long white plume evidently of a bird belonging to some} 
foreign clime. It was held in the tuft of hair from the cen- | 
tre of which it arose, by a small yet rich andextremely neat), 
silver band, in which precious stones of various kinds, glisten- 
ed in the rays of the morning sun. | 

But it was in his face, that were seen those signs which 
proclaim the man of majesty and might! The various marks 
and scars with which every chief is honored, were both nu. |; 
merous and deep, tracing by their regular and studied course: || 
some expressive, but wholly unintelligible meaning. Yet 
they rather destroyed the natural expression of his face than |! 
improved it, they indeed pointed out the chief, but they told | 
nothing of the man. But the projecting forehead, retreating 
back in regular curve and overshading a dark sunken and pe- |; 
culiarly expressive eye; the high cheek-bones, so characteris. 
tic of the American aborigines, giving by their bold and 
stately appearance an impress of dignity and superiority; 
these spoke of the “great among his people,” the counsellor | 
and the chieftan. And the blending of firmness, of boldness | 
and manly pride, with calmness, modesty and grace, revealed 
to us, in his beauty and majesty, the Indian Philip, king ol | 
the Wampanoags and Narragansetts. 

Seated upon the rock, on which the Indian king stood, was 
a youthful looking savage, apparently of the same tribe as 
Philip and of some distinction. He appeared wearied, and 
having disincumbered himself of his weapons and provision 
bag, and removed his mocassins, was engaged in bathing | 
his swollen feet in the placed and refreshing stream. Tis} 
face was turned partly round, and he was evidently in conver. || 
sation with his chief. 

“The great spirit has taught the pale faces wisdom, they 
can look intothe Indian, my brother should not wait ’till the 
pale face opens his eyes—His children are always ready.” 

The smile of contempt curled the chieftan’s lip as he an-| 











awercd— | 

“I say the Indian can see, and the yeugee is blind. But 
the yeugee has an evil heart, and he will make the Indian bad. 
Let not my children go to the pale faces. The whitest river 
runneth over mud.” 

“Can not Manetoh keep away his children from the evil of | 
the pale faces?” 

“The evil spirit is with the yeugee, he must not see the 
Let not my children go. Can Philip ever for- 





Indian. 
get?” — 

The manner and emphasis with which this was uttered was 
not lost upon the superstitious mind to which it was addres. 
eed. There was a pause, during which the Indian slowly 
and gavely replaced his “mocassins,” his pouch and weapons, 
and prepared to attend the summons of his chief. Philip was 
the first to break silence. 

“Anawon must come to my council. The sun shines upon 
the tree-tops and the pale face has gone out of his wigwam. 
Let him start, when the red fire burns in the bright sky. To- 
night”—he said with emphasis, “to-night Anawon must to my 





council.” 

“My father shall hear thy words, he shall start even when 
the sun is on our heads, and when the pale face goes back to 
the shade. To-night Anawon shall sit at thy council.” 

“And the son of my brother, whom my people call 
“Swift foot.” The bright moon follows after the sun.” 

“My father shall follow my footsteps, he shall sit by me 
in the council. But the bright sun will not stop for the Red. 
man, and he has far to go.” 








Philip answered not, but silently loosening the cord that 
held his canoe, he motioned his companion to enter, then wcll 
ing in himself, he held his way swiftly across the stream.| 
Having reached the opposite shore, one leaped from the boat 
and quickly disappeared among the trees, whilst the other 
continued his course down the River. And it was not. diffi- 
cult to discern, who remained in the canoe; for it was moved 
and guided by a hand that marked one of superior prowess 
and activity. 

(To be Continued.) 

Our houses are but built, our vineyards are planted around 
the base of a volcano, They be fair and flourishing to-day 
—to-morrow, ashes may be all that remains. Open your hands 
wide, then, while they contain any blessings to bestow: for 
of that which you give you can never be deprived.—Pay- 


son. 
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THE SEA-QUEEN, 
A VISION OF THE OCEAN. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 
I. 


“My song, I fear, that thou wilt find but few, 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning; 
Of such hard matter dost thou entertain.”’ 


Ile was a wild, strange youth, pale Calidure, 
And solitary in his ways withal; 
He loved to wander by the ocean shore, 


When o’er the wave the evening shades would fall 
Gently and quietly;—when winds of storm, 
Locked by olus in their caverned hall, 


Angered no more the sea; when, soft and warm, 
The balmy zephyr of the southlin-west 
Walked o’er the waters with its unseen form, 


Making fair pictures on the ocean’s breast, 
Whose lights and shades were beautifully tinted, 
Where, on the tiny billow’s hilly crest, 


The sunlight from the evening heaven glinted, 
Or in its vale a darkened lustre played. 
Then, on the bosom of the wave imprinted, 


The foot-steps light of some bright ocean maid, 
Which came and went, his fancy would define; 
Till, strengthened by the deep’ning of the shade, 


And by its own self kindling powers, would shine 
Upon his gazing and bewildered cye, 
Hlalf-frightening and half-pleasing, the outline 


Of a shape, faint at first, but gradually 
That wakened into life, whose loveliness 
And symmetry might with the rainbow vie. 


On this enchanting figure, with no less 
Of admiration than if it were real, 
Ilis entranced sight young Calidore would press; 


Until at length its character ideal 
lle quite forgot, and, each succeeding day, 
Would muse of it with all a lover’s zeal, 


And {ong the coming of the evening ray, 
‘That for itself his mind again might make 
Its airy idol beautiful and gay. 


I knew not why; but, bid the tempest wake 
‘The angry spirits of the changeful sea, 
‘I'he wild commotion of the waves would break 


The chain of his fantastic reverie. 
Then would his friends, who knew not what he ailed, 
Be deeply moved by his strange agony, 


As on the cold night shore he roved and wailed. 


II. 


One evening, when tie ocean billows, lashed 
To phrenzy by the gale, (which like a scold 
With its breath scourges,) in their madness washed 


Far up the deep recesses of the old 
And storm-worn rocks, (that, like stern sentinels, 
Guarded the limits of the ocean bold,) 


And howled there their loud and fiendish yells, 
As in great suffering, young Calidore, 
Forced by the sea’s high and tempestuous swells 


From his accustomed walk upon the shore, 
Sought his lone chamber. Three days now had past, 
Since that fierce breeze the wave had lorded o’er; 


And Calidore had gazed upon the vast 
Expanse of troubled foam, in vain, to find 
The spirit of his worship. Still he cast, 


As near his bower window he reclined, 
His glances seaward, strongly as the shade 
Of the night storm allowed, until, his mind 


And body with long watching wearied, 
Just ere Aurora, herald of the day, 
The gorgeous arms of the bright morn display’d, 


Upon his couch in quiet sleep he lay. 
In that soft slumber came to him a dream, 
As pleasant as the sights and sounds of May 


To the gay warblers of the greenwood seem. 


ITT. 


Such sweet low music as the brooklets sing, 
That have their sources amid flowers, and pour 
Their chrystal waters o’er the fields of spring— 


Or emanates from gentle winds, that o’er 
The blooms of that same season ’raptured sight— 
Woke on the sleeping sense of Calidore. 


Suddenly then, before his dreaming eye, 
(His mind by that rare melody prepared 
For strangest sights,) mounted a chariot high, 
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Whose fashion was a huge sea shell, a 
The graceful! figure of his water 8 dgemey 
Drawn by two water steeds, that, though they reared 


As proud of their fair burden, yet obey’d 
The slightest touch of a small lilly hand 
Upon the bridle rein, which was a blade 


Of the long ribbon-like sea-grass. The wand 
Held by tbat lovely spirit, and one wave ; 
Of which could make the fiercest genie stand 


(Tha stirs the waters from his ocean cave, 
Or rides upon the tempest. winged sea blast) 
Before her presence as the humblest slave, 


Was but a delicate sea-reed. 

; At last, 
Recovered from his trance, how deeply thrilled 
The heart of Calidore, as, half-aghast, 


He gazed upon that bright form, that distilled 
A lustre, not like glare on icy mound, 
But sunlight through a vase with water filled. 


“Mortal,” thus spake the spirit, and around 
His form she shed the magic of ler gaze, 
“Come thou along with me, since I have found 


“Thee worthy of my love, for, many days, 
I’ve watched thy wanderings by the lonely shore, 
But of my shape to gain a glitapse. The ways 


“Of ocean’s children will I learn thee; more— 
I’!] show thee all the sights beneath the seas; 
For I do love thee, gentle Calidore.” 


And could the youth resist that sweet voice? He 
Rose from his couch and sprang into the car: 
Away the horses of the ocean flee. 


*Tis morn upon the billow: the last star 
In beauty fades befure the wakening light, 
As o’er the tranquil waters southward far 


The fair mermaiden guides her rapid flight, 


[V. 
Where are they now? The day is beaming bright 
Upon a small but very lovely isle, 
That like a star in azure sky of night 


Shines ’mid the ocean blue. The genial smile 
Of Spring, that never dics, fore’er doth bloom 
Over that fairy islet; ne’er the while 


Does the dark storm sprite east his fearful gloom 
Upon it. There the gentle flowers grow, 
Fed by the dews of eve with sweet perfume 


Paying the zephyrs, that so softly blow 
Upon their tender leaves. The chrystal springs 
Through the green meads in rich abundance flow. 


The sound of music through the island rings— 
The windings of a sea-horn, sweet but shrill.— 
Rising from ocean, swift each mermaid flings 


The dew drops from the lawn, to gain the hill, 
(The only oae the island doth possess,) 
Whereon the sea-queen’s chariot resteth still, 


And Calidore is by her side. They press— 
The mermaidens around the lovely pair, 
And to the youth each tenders a caress. 


“Haste,” said the ocean princess, to this fair 
And lively company, “prepare the halls, 
Which at the bottom of the deep sea are, 


For Calidore’s reception.” Scarcely falls 
Her voice upon the air, ere far away, 
Beneath the azure wave, are heard their calls 


Of gladness to each other; and scarce lay 
The air and waters mute of their sweet tones, 
Before again the troop, so bright and gay, 


Appear before their queen. The billow moans 
The swiftdeep plunge of the light car. The glare 
Of day has vanished; but old ccean owns 


In.his far realms a lustre much more rare; 
For sunbeams, parted to a thousand hues 
By the clear wave, as by a prism, appear 


‘To paint each object, o’er which they diffuse 
The beauty of their rich and mellowed light, 
Like pictures by a masterhand, who strews 


His cclours— borrowed from the rainbow bright— 


From tranquil streams, and streams that madly flow— 
Froin ihe soft skies—the brilliant stars of night— 


And from the flowers the Joveliest that grow— 
And from each earthly object that may be— 
Profusely on the canvass. Such the glow, 


That lights the mermaid’s home beneath the sea. 


V. 


Under that soft, but gorgeous light, the fair 
Sea-queen, neath collonnades, not made but grows, 
The trunks of coral trees whose columns were, 
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r boughs the roofs, on floor of ocean stone 
ed and fantastic mosaic, led 
dering Calidore unto where shone 


Thei 
Of rugs 
The won' 
Her ocean palace, that reared high its head 
Above surrounding rocks. Before the gate, 
In front of which a flight of steps were spread, 


A'train of beauteous maids their coming wait. 
Splendid the scene, that in his vision beamed, 
When, passed the door, the youth stood in a great 


And mighty hall, so lofty, that it seemed 
The huge carbuncle, which hung up en high 
In the arched roof and thence so dazzling gleamed, 


That scarce could glance on it the strongest eye, 
That ever yet by human one was owned, 
Was a small sun upon a little sky. 


Within that hall stone boards were spread, which groaned 


Beneath the weight of luscious fruit from seas 
Far off, where never yet had ocean moaned 


Over lost ship, for there the varying breeze 
Wafted no sail upon the billow’s breast. 
Such beautiful, delicious fruits as these 


Had Calidore ne’er seen. ‘They stopped to taste 
And then passed onward to another hall 
Of smaller size, and this was used for rest; 


For cushions, of the softest sea-fern, all 
Around its sides were ranged, and “many a gem 
Of purest ray” adorned its massy wall, 


Where lustre lit the cavern, and with them 
Hung many a prize, by the mermaidens won 
For singing the drowned sailor’s requiem. 


And various other wondrous things were shown 
By ocean’s queen to curious Calidore; 
And then she took him out were wrecks were strown 


Of vessels, lost for centuries and more. 
VI. 
The sea-queen to her lover taught the spell 


By which all things, of fair ur monstrous form, 
That in the bosom of the ocean dwell, 


Were governed; how the genii ot the storm 
Were called, or were dismissed at pleasure; how, 
By saying but one little word, a swarm 


Of all, the surface of the sea below, 
Would come to do her bidding. Then they called 
Two dolphins, on whose broad scales was a glow 


Like sunlight upon gold, who were enthralled 
By norein save their rider’s will. Away, 
To whichsoever point of ocean hailed 


The wind of their own fancy, free and gay, 
Mounted on these they wandered; where the smile 
Of a bright sun on tranquil seas might play, 


Or on the verdure of some lovely isle, 
That rose from out a blue and chrystal wave, 
O’er each of these they’d linger for a while, 


In the clear bosom of the billow lave 
Their glowing limbs, beneath an island tree 
Enjoy the fanning breeze, or, in some cave 


Of nature’s fairest handicraft, would he 
Lean on the mermaid’s bosom, as his car 
Drank inthe music of her words, while she 


Sang some swect song of ocean, or, in fear 
And sympathy affected, told some tale 
Of seaman, who had left his home so dear 


To journcy o’er the waters; how the gale, 
Called up by some mermaid, who wildly loved 
That gentle sailor, wrecked his burk so frail: 


9g she, whose fondness was so strangely proved, 
Vould bear his body to her ocean home, 
And give it her vain kindness: but, when moved 


She saw he was not by her love, she’d roam 
ef! . 

+r restiess o’er the waters, like one mad 

And call upon her sailor’s sprite to come, 


And bless her with its presence. 


And : Then, in sad 
To murmuring tones, the gentle queen of sea 
old the deep feeling, which the mermaids had 


9 those, who won their wild love, and then she 
a fondly turn her eyes on Calidore, 
ith looks of deep affection; but, when he, 


Lg pe moved by her sad ocean lore, 
ea Weep the tear of sympathetic pain, 
stant a sunny smile her features wore, 


And she would lead him to bright scenes again. 


Ov. VII. 
so the sunny sea away they ride— 
cir golden dolphins, like two beama of light, 
o'er the surface of the wave, or glide, 
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In gay fantastic gambols, o’er the bright 
And glowing waters, or beneath. the sea 
Chase smaller fishes in their rapid flight. 


The youth and maiden, in their unchecked glee, 
Laugh with the waves, or warble with the winds, 
As, gliding by the shores of Araby, 


They leave behind the sunny vales of Ind; 
And, if a gallant ship should cross their way, 
Upon their finny steeds at ease reclin’d, 


They follow in her wake, or, in the spray 
The fleeting vessel dashes from her prow, 
In the wiid frolic of their lights hearts play. 


And perchance sometimes, seated on the bow, 
Themselves unseen, they listen to the tales, 
By old tars on the forecastle below, 





Told to their comrades; then, upon the sails 
Or hanging by the yards, would join their notes 


With the loud whistling of the ocean gales, 


In a wierd minstrelsy, that wildly floats; 
Giving the mariners a stranger theme— 
For many an after tale of haunted boats, 


And syren singers. 


But the evening beam 
Grows fainter in the west; ere the first star 
Upon the twilight horizon doth gleam, 


(For day-lit ocean hath a semblance far 
Excelling that beneath the night’s dark power,) 
The sea-queen seeks her home. They mount the car; 


And Calidore awakens in his bower. 


He woke, and, strange to say, it was the hour 
Of twilight, as his vision had foreshown; 
And there his friends, within his sleeping bower 


Around his couch were gathered. They had known. 


For on his pale tace oft a smile had shone. 


And oft too had he muttered words, that seemed 
Breathed from a heart of gladness. Till late day 
They had not marked his long repose; for beamed 


Oft on his slumbering lids the noontide ray. 
And now the charm of sleep they would not break, | 
Thinking the longer that he thus should lay, | 


Pleasantly dreaming, when he should awake 
The more refreshed he’d be. Then Calidore 
Told them his dream, a simple meal did make, 


And took his way towards the ocean shore. 
They did not hinder him, but thought, again 
He wished to ramble, as he oft betore 


Had rambled there at even. But in vain 

The next day, when they missed him from his bed, 
| 

Of sweet, wild music once they heard o’erhead, 

That wandered thence across the waters bright. 

They never saw him alter. But ’tis said, 





By those, who love the marvellous, when the light 

Is fading from the sky, and rose hues rare 

Play on the tranquil wave, sometimes his sprite, 

A lovely maiden at his side, and e’er 

In sea-shell car, drawn by two white steeds, goes, 

With speed that rivals the winged winds, t’wards where | 

HI 

{ 


The bright and peaceful southern ocean flows. 





DOST THOU WELL TO BE ANGRY? | 
A clergyman stopped at the house of a friend on a Satur- | 
day evening, in a village where he was next day to preach.| 
The friend was a distiller and vender of arbent spirits, and | 
was exceedingly bitter against the Tempercnce cause. He || 
could not refrain, all the evening, from giving vent to his feel- ! 
ings against all the Temperance men, and every Temperance | 
movement. ‘I'he next day the preacher took his text from), 
John: “Dost thou well to be angry?. He showed what good | 
was doing in the days in which we live, and especially in the| 
Temperance cause; how that cause was drying up the founts of | 
pauperism, and crime, and brutality; saving thousands on | 
thousands from the drunkard’s path, and restoring many | 
a lost man tosociety and his family, and removeing the grea- 
test obstruction to the reception and spread of the gospel. || 
And as he enumerated one blessing after another, 
cast his eye down upon upon his friend, and ask,‘‘Dost thou I 
well to be angry?’ It was more than the poor distiller could i 
bear; shame and confusion were his. He hid his face from all i 
the congregation, who were looking at him, and as soon as H 
possible made his way home from church, and is said || 
never after to have talked against the Temperance cause.— 
Temp. Almanack 





Vill. | 
| 
| 


| 
That he a strange, though pleasant dream, had dreamed; | 


‘face—it sparkles in her eye- it dimples in her smile, and per- 
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FR ANKNESS, 
There is one kind of frankneess which is the result of per- 
'| fect unsuspiciousness, and which requires a measure of igno- 
| rance of the world and of life; this kind appeals to our genes 
| rosity and tenderness. There is another, which is the frank- 
i| hess of a strong but pure mind, acquainted with life, clear in 
its discrimination, and upright in its intention, yet above dis 
guise or concealment; this kind excites respect and awe. The 
first seems to proceed simply from impulse; the second from 
impulse and reflection united. The first proceed, in a measure 
from ignorance; the second from knowledge. The first is 
born from an undoubting confidence in others; the second, 
virtuous and well grounded reliance on one’s self. 

Now, if you suppose that this is the begining of a sermon, 
or a fourth of July oration, you are very much mistaken; 
though I must confess it hath rather an uncertain sound. I 
‘| merely prefaced it to a little sketch of character, which you 
| may look at, if you please, though I am not sure you will like 
it 





! 5 
| Alice Ray was one of those beings whose communications 
were an index to her heart—whose conversution faithfully 
| mirrored her inmost soul. She uttered a hundred things that 
| you would conceal, and spoke them with a dignified assurance, 
|| that made you wonder that you had ever hesitated to say them 
| yourself. Nor did this unreserve appear like the weakness 
| of one who could not conceal, or a determination to make war 


ntegrity regulated by a just sense of propriety—knowing 
| when to be silent, but speaking the truth when she spoke at 
all. 

Her extraordinary frankness often beguiled superficial ob- 
servers into supposing themselves fully acquainted with her 
real character long before they were; as the beautiful trans- 
parency of some lakes is said to deceive the eye as tu their 
depth: yet the longer you knew her, the more variety and 
compass of character appeared through the same transparent 
medium. But you may just visit Miss Alice for half an hour 
to-night; and judge for yourselves. You may walk into that 
‘little parlor. There is Miss Alice on that sofa, sewing a pair 
of lace sleeves into a satin dress—in which peculiar angelic 
employment, she may persevere until we have finished another 


| on the forms of society. It was rather a calm, well-guarded 


sketch. 
Do you sce that pretty little lady, with sparkling little eyes 
elastic form and beautiful hand and foot that is stiaring oppo- 


site to her? She isa belle; the character is written in her 





| 


| comically as a kitten would watch a pin-ball. 


They sought for him along the shore. A strain 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


vades the whole woman. 
But there—Alice has arisen and has gone to the mirror, and 


is arranging the finest auburn hair in the world, in the most 
tasteful manner. The little lady watches every motion as 


It is all vain to deny it, Alice—you are really anxious to 
look pretty, this evening, said she. 

I certainly am, said Alice quietly. 

Ay, and you hope you shall please Mr. A. and Mr. B., said 
the little accusing angel. 

Certainly I do, said Alice as she twisted her fingers in 2 
beautiful curl. 

Well, 1 would not tell it Alice, if I did. 

Then you should not ask me, said Alice. 

I pecuare! Alice! 

And what do you declare? 

I never saw such a girl as you are! 

Very likely, said Alice, stopping to pick up a pin. 

Well, for my part, said the little lady; I never would take 
any pains to make any body like me, particularly a gentle. 
man. 

I would, said Alice, ifthey would not love me without. 

Why Alice! I should not think you were so fond of admi- 
ration. 

I like to be admired very much, said Alice, returning to 
the sofa, and I suppose every body else does. 

I dont care about admiration,"said the little lady. I would 
be as well satisfied that people should’nt like me, as that they 


| should. 


Then cousin, I think it’s a pity we all like you so well, 


‘said Alice with a good-humored smile. If Miss Alice had 


PENETRATION, she never made a severe use of it. 
But really cousin, said the little lady, I should not think 


he would!/such a girl as you would think any thing about dress or ad- 
| miration, and all that. 


I dont know what kind of a girl you think I am, said Alice, 
but for my own part, I only pretend to be a common human 
being, and am not ashamed of common human feelings. If 
God has made us so that we love admiration, why should we 
not honestly say so. J love it, you love it; every body loves 
it; and why should not every body say so! 


































































































Why, yes, said the little lady, I suppose every body has a 
— has a— general love for admiration. I am willing to ac- 








Messrs. Bédmors : The following from an unfinished Poem, written by * 


time since in afecture on Duelling, delivered befose the Baltimore Lyce- 


lknewledge that—that I have; but— ais um. If you think proper you may publish it. RB. 
But you have no love for it in particular, said Alice, I sup. ai 
pose you mean to say; that is just the way the matter is dis- Original. 


‘Pools, that for slight offenees weapons seize, 
And measure thirty paces fer a shot, 

As though the whizzing of a leaden ball, 

That the offender, and offended too 

‘Within the ready reach of death might place— 
And both their souls within an mck of hell, 
‘Could fix the seal of honor on the name 

With guilt begrimed, half smothered m its shame- 


posed of. Every body is willing to acknowledge a general 
wish for the good opinion of others; but half the world are 
ashamed to own it when it comes toa particular case. Now, 
I have made up my mind, that if it is correct in general 
it is.correct in particular, and I mean to own it both ways. 

But somehow, it seems mean! said the little lady. 

It is mean to Live for it, to be selfishly engrossed in it; but 
not mean to enjoy it when it comes, or to seEk it, if we ne- 
giect no higher interest in doing so. All that God made us 
to feel is dignified and pure, unless we pervert it. 

But, Alice, I never heard any one speak out so frankly. 

Almost all that is innocent and natural may be spoken out; 
and as for that which is not innocent and natural, it ought not 

seven to be thought. 

But can every thing be spoken which may be thought? said 
‘the lady. 

No, we have an instinct which teaches to be silent some- 
times! but if we speak atall, let it be in simplicity and sincer- 
ity. 

' Yow, for instance, Alice, said the lady, it is very innocent 
-and natural as you say, to think this, that, and the other thing 
of yourself, especially when every body is telling you of it; 
now would you speak the truth,if any one asked you on this 
point. 

If it were a person who had a right to ask, and if it were 
a proper time and place, I would, said Alice. 

Well, then, said the bright lady, I ask you, Alice, in this 
very proper time and place, do you think that you are hand- 
some? 

Now I suppose you expect me to make a courtesy to every 


Blood girdled monsters, wearing hamaa shape, 
“That their proud nature’s dignity degrade 

And humble civilization to the duet, 

"By lifting madly up their marderous bands 

In search of vengeance for some wrong supposed, 
-And treating men with more than savage hate 

As though disease, the agent dire of death, 

The hydra minister that waits on sm, 

Were insufficient for the gloomy task 

Of sweeping mankind from the face of earth. 


Full oft into her green and growing breast, 

Has the fair earth, absorbed the crimson flood, 
Fresh from the heart and foaming yet with life, 
Drawn by the bullet or accursed steel 

In suicidal conflict. From the dust, 
«Loud as the blood of Abel, calls the gore 

Of thousands butchered in inglorious fight! 


Blood shall the answer be,—and hands of guilt 
May wring in anguish, when the vengeance comes 
Like a fierce cloud of darkness, that is now 

For future retribution gathering fast: 

Stern justice will demand the price of guilt, 

-And rise in dread damnation on the soul 

Of the detested duellist—who stands 

Half dam/’d before the weapon of his foe.” 


————————EEE~—>—L—SSS===s 
chair in the room, before I answer, said Alice; but, dispen- SPRING 
sing with that ceremony, I will tell you fairly—I think I ao. 
am. Original. 
; : . = 
ptt pa ewgee Why art thou so late in coming, thou fair and beatiful 


Not entirely, said Alice. 

Well, dont you think that you are better than most people? 

As far as I can tell, I think I am better than some people; 
but really cousin, I dont trust my own judgment in this mat- 


Spring? Why dost thou tread with so slow a step, in thy ap- 
proach to us? Why hast thou permitted Winter to invade 
thy borders and dispute thy reign, thou loveliest child ofna- 
‘d Ali heres Queen of the seasons? Hast thou not heard the 
a ; , voices of the birds,in the desolate woods, invoking thy 
Well, Alice, one more question. Do you think that James advent, and dost thou not?know, that the early flowers have 
. " ? se 
Martyrs likes you or me best? \raised their timid heads to scent thy pathway? Then, why 
I do not know, said Alice. at Chie eet Saat 
EG net ack what you Suen, bet om seeing, we The ice-bound mariner hath called for thee and the hus- 
saa nee sah nce ‘i ibandman has joined his cry, but thou hast not answered. 
= ee, Se Se) i “| __.__||"The invalid hath gone to his widow, time after time, to hail 
Fast then the deer epened, and in walbed the ideation) a. yet thou hast not appeared. Thou wouldst be,to him 
James Martyrs. Alice bi:ished—looked a little comical, and a blessing—his languid eye would reflect thy smile and his 
went on with her sewing, wiiile the little lady began: feeble limbs would strengthen in thy breeze, then, why art 
Heally, Mr. James, I wish yvu had come a minute sooner, thon net here? ; eee 
to ane mes oe iia It seemeth long since we parted with thee. Well do we re- 
W oe ere wnmninaaenell “ folk member it, for o’er thy flight, we shed the tear of sorrow 
Why 4 sero ‘n Senna revi o—aeaad — We sighed to think that many months would run their tedi- 
Rae ay > He enNNNNS oF, SHEE PENTee ous courses, ere we should again commune with thee. Thy 
Oh, that’s not all, she wants to look pretty and loves to be | usual time hath come, yet we see not the tokens of; thy arri- 
admired, and all— H ary ‘ . 
lt sounds very mach like her, said James, looming at| Why art thou absent. Where dost thou linger, tell us 
Alice. ee eT eT hi i where? Hasten, hasten,—the glad voices of earth shall sing 
Oh, but besides that, said the lady, she has been preaching 1 thy welcome—the vales shall put on their beauty and the hills, 


i se i justificati yani ol f=. ; . einer 
a discourse in the justi cation of V anity and self-love etch herbage, at the bidding, From nature’s brow, the heavy 
And the next time you shall take notes when 1 preach, 


said Alice; for I dont think your memory is remarkably hap. | 
You see, James, said the lady, that Alice makes it a point 
to say exactly the truth, when she speaks at all; and I’ve been | 
puzzling her with questions. I really wish you would ask || 
her some, and see what she will say. But, mercy!—there is 
uncle C come to take me to ride. I must run. And off 
flew the little humming-bird, leaving James and Alice tete-a- 
tele. 

There is reallyone question, said James clearing his voice. 

Alice looked up. 














neath shall wear another aspect. 








scatter the flowers-—let thy breath perfume the air, and thy 


\| unite in the general anthem of loud rejoicing. A. A. Le 


April, 1838, 





THOUGHTS AT NIGHT. 





There is one question, Alice, which I wish you would an- pone Agha a “ ha ong — foes - yo 
aia | hushed and, yet I feel unwilling to surrender myself to 
a : ee : the soft embrace of sleep. 
Alice did not enquire what the question was, but began ag EE rege a euceest hates 08 Gie wlalew, 
5 ’ 


look very solemn; and just then I went out of the room, and||. —. gn ae hick | sah attieniiln toned 
daut the door; and so I never heard whatit was that Alice’s|| joying the reflections, which such a period naturally inspires. 


friend, wanted to be enlighicned about. There are minds, that derive no delight whatever, from cir 
cumstances like these, that now surround me, dull, unimagina- 

tive minds, for which, silence has no charm and solemnity, no 
pleasure. What to them are the stars, burning afar off in 

| beauty and brilliancy? What to them, is- the impressive 
darkness, that overshadows all object, without distinction, 











PRIDE. 
By ignorance is pride increas’d; 
Those most assume who know the least. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 






talented and highly esteemed friend, was by permussion introduced some- them, is the perfect stillness, that prevails ween 


| 


Ang them for the duties, that a few hours wiil brin 


‘a fit emblem of the universal darkness of death? 


What 1, 
ee sentiment jn the: 
constitutions. They have no hearts to experience ig 

10. 


us almost afraid to stir? They have no 


tions, which grandeur and sublimity excite, 
aginative and sensitive, this period is particu 
Fancy loves it, for she knows it can lift her UP to th 
heights of inspiration and unfuld before her entranced yis} e 
glories, that the eye of flesh never saw. Poetry loves * 
its harp-strings tremble beneath its mightly power, Reig; : 
oves it for she derives from, spiritual influence. Aided 0 
she enters into freer communion with God, and partakes Ne 
fully of the rich provisions of his grace. 
And I am here alone? Where are those who have bee 
around me, through the day? They are at rest, within an 
chambers, sleep is recruiting their wearied frames and ‘ 


But to the i. 
larly delightfy: 


Prepar. 


where are their minds? Away, away in the land of 


mingling, it may be, with friends of other days, sporting ‘mij 
bright flowers, full of hope and bliss. Dream on, dream " 
and be happy, sweet friends, while ye may! ¢ 

Alone!” Is this solitude? Alone! I cannot believe it 
Though human society is absent, I tee] as if the Presence ‘ 
Jehovah were here. If as if angel’s were around me. 1 feel 
as if “a cloud of witnesses” were observing me. Alone! . 
not at all. The memory of the past is with me and the hopes 
of the future gather thickly about me. 

How many, this night, will breathe their last? Oh! how 
many? Death knows no night, no rest. Earth may have less 
children to-morrow than she has now. Ah, fond hearts will 
bleed tonight; eyes will weep o’er crushed expectations: fam- 
lies will have their circles broken. To morrow’s sun may 
shine on many a house of mourning and look on many a new 


tomb. 
“Night is the time to die!” 


An end to my meditations. My brain is still active bu, 
nature asks, with an imploring voice, for refreshment. Rest 
to thee, feeble frame, rest to thee. Adieu, reader, adieu. 


aA L 
———_ 


EXTRACT, 
From an Essay on Poetry. 
BY C. M. F. DEEMS,. 
Or igin al. 

But above all,—be a poet’s genius of the highest stamp, bis 
intellect of the loftiest order, and all that can add a charmto 
verse be in his possession, unless his imagination be chasten- 
ed by morality, his fame will be short-lived. In the onward 
march of Christian principle, the world is becoming regene- 
ated, and unless he keep pace with its improvements, himself 
and his works must fall together into obscurity. * * * 
And why need he wander? Are there flowers of a brighter dye 
to be found in the luxuriant gardens of sensuality than in 
the groves which Religion has adorned? At the ladened t 
bles which earthly, sensual and devilish passions have prepz- 
ed, can he find more refreshing food than is served at the 
banqueting hall where the ‘maid of heavenly birth’ presides’ 
Has the weak and flimsy temple of humanity fairer propo 
tions than that altar whose incense opens the portals of hes- 
ven, and is acceptable perfume in the groves of blessednes*~ 
Is it better to wander over earth, to stand amidst her ruiss 
and decaying grandeur, than to float on the colors of th 
rainbow through the seas of light which encircle the mu- 
sions of undying felicity? Is it more exalted to sing th’ 


frown: will be driven away—the sky above and the earth be-|/ creature’s praise, than to tune the lyre in unison with the mv 
|sic of Paradise and expatiate on the perfections of him wl 
Come then, thou first of the seasons, come. Come and || siis enthroned in unapproachable glory? 


While the poet sings of earth, some echo of heaven shoul! 


hand trace the marks of beauty. Come and every string of||mingle with his tones; while he stoops to earthly objec's 
. |\nature’s harp shall praise thee and every human voice shall || and exalts them by the enchanting touch of the wand of poe. 


sy, he should constantly point to that other world, where all 
that is, is sublime. The notes of his harp should be pitched 
to such a key that when he throws cff this cumbrous vestmet! 
of mortality, no jarring sound may be heard, but that the song 


The night is far advanced. The last lingerer in the street | commenced amon men, may roll on in an unending sire" 


of melody. 








SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
Creation was Adam’s library; God bid him read the inter- 
esting volumes of his work which were designed to make 
known the divine character. To gratify curiosity only, D 
the study of the creatures is to lose sight of their end in reb- 
to man. I will never consent to shut God out of his - 
universe, or divorce science and religion, which he has jomet 
together to dwell with each other in unity and love. Lee" 
Richmond, 




















A G000 JOKE. 


One fine winter evening, early in the present century, 
Colonel —— and his maiden sister, Patty, were sitting, 
one on each side of @ éelightful hickory fire, enjoying their 
gtium cum dignitate, without any interruption, for neither of 
them had spoken a word for at least an hour; and that, con- 
sidering the sex of Miss Patty, was certainly very remarkable. 
{he Colonel was sitting cross-legged in a great arm chair, 
with a pipe in one hand and a newspaper in the other, spec- 
tacles on—fast a sleep. Miss Patty was moving herself gent- 
ly backwards and forward in a low rocking chair, sitting as 
straight as an afrow knitting. Close at her feet was Miss Puss, 
her paws folded gracefully under her, dosing very compos- 
edly and evincing her satisfaction by murmuring forth a 
monotonous, though rather musical b-u-r-r. While Mr. Carlo 
was stretched out at full length on the rug in front of the fire, 
and like his master fast asleep. 

At length the Colonel, rousing from his nap, took off his 
spectacles and rubbed his eyes, then glanced them at the 
huge pile of papers that lay on the table near him, and yawned 
at the same time most emphatically. 

I wish Henry was here to assist me about my rents. 

Well I really wish he was, answered his sister. 

I can’t expect him this mouth yet, yawned the Colonel. 

Had’nt you better send for him then? said his sister. 

Upon this the dog got up and walked towards the door. 

Where are you going, Carlo? said the old gentleman. 

The dog lookd in his master’s face, wagged his tail a little, 
but never said a word, and pursued his way towards the 
door, andas he could not very well open it himself, Miss 
Patty did it for him. The colonel seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied and was composing himself for another nap, when 
the loud and joyful barking of the dog, announcing the ap- 
proach of some one, induced him to alter his determination. | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Come, let’s have it, said he, filling up his glass. 
La suz, said Aunt Patty. 
You must know, said Henry, hardly able to keep from 


‘laughing, that while I was in town I met with an old and 


particular friend of mine, about my own age, (here he stroked 
his beard, ) a confounded clever fellow, very good looking, 
but as poor as poverty. (Here he thrust one hand in his pocket 
and commenced jingling his penknives, pocket comb and 
half cent pieces.) About two months ago, he feli desperately 
in love with a young girl and wants to marry her, but dares 
not without consent of his uncle, a fine old gentleman as rich 
as Cresus—do take a little more cordial. 

Why; dont his uncle wish him to marry? 

Oh yes, but there’s the rub. He is very anxious that 
Bill should get a wife, but he is terribly afraid that he'll be 
taken in. Because it is generally understood that he’s to be 
the old gentleman’s heir. And for this reason, his uncle, al- 
though very liberal in every thing else, suspects every young 

‘lady that pays his nephew the least attention, of being a for- 
{tune hunter. 

The old rip, said the Colonel, why cant he let the boy have 

his own wa . 


I think as much, said Aunt Patty; 

Puss got up, stretched, and began to sneeze. 

"Scat, said Miss Patty—and away went Puss. 

Well, how did he manage, said the Colonel. 

Why, said Henry laughing, he was in a counfounded pick- 
el. He was afraid to ask his uncle’s consent right out—he 
could not manage to let him see the girl, for she lives at some 
distance. But he knew that his uncle enjoyed a good joke 
and was an enthusiastic admirer of beauty. So what does he 

| do, but go ard have her miniature taken, for she was extreme- 


(\ly beautiful, besides being intelligent and accomplished. 


Beautiful! intelligent! and accomplished! exclaimed the 
Colonel; pray what objection could the old fool have to her? 





Presently the door violently opened, and a young man gaily | 
entered the room. 

Why, William Henry, is that you! said Aunt Patty. 

Harry, my boy, I am heartly glad to see you, said the Col- 
onel, getting entirely out of his chair and giving his nephew 
a substantial snake of the hand. 

Pray, what has brought you home so suddenly? 

Do tell, said Aunt Patty, peeping over her spectacles. 

Oh! I don’t know, said Henry, it is rather dull in town, so 
I thought I would just step up to see how you all come on. 

Well, I’m deuced glad to see you—sit down, said the Col- 


onel. 
So do, said his sister. 


But Henry, instead of doing as he was bid, hopped out of 


the room, but soon hopped in again, with a bottle in each 
hand, and giving one to the lady, he said. 

There, Aunt, is a bottle of first rate snuff for you—and 
here uncle, is one of capital Maraschino. 

Thank you, my boy, said the Colonel.—Positively it does 
may heart good to see you in such fine spirits. 

And mine too, said the sister. What do you have to pay 
for this snuff? 

Here Carlo began to jump upon him; so he was not oblig- 
ed to hear the question, but busied himself in keeping off the 
dog. 

Down Carlo! shouted the Colonel a little sternly, and down 
went the dog with a look so humble and dejected, that the 
Colonel began to feel sorry he had spoken so cross. So stretch- 
ing out his hand he patted the dog affectionately on the 
head, saying, 

Why, Carlo, poor Carlo, you need’nt feel so bad: I only 
wanted you to he little more polite. 

Carlo prickled up his ears and showed other signs of retur- 
ning animation, tho’ he did not immediately recover his spirits. 


Why she is not worth a cent, said Henry. 

Fudge, said the Colonel; I wish I had been in the old chap’s 
place, but how did he get along. 

Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, and as it was about 
time for collecting rents, he thought it would make the old 
gentleman good natured if he went home and offered to assist- 

‘him. So home he went taking with him a parcel of oran- 

| ges. By the bye, that puts me in mind, I bought some at the 

| same place, but have left them in the hall. So skipping out 

\| of the room, he returned wita a handkerchief fillen with some 

\| of the finest oranges that ever came over, and handing one 
of them to his aunt, he laid the rest on the table beside his 
uncle. 

The old gentleman smiled in every vorner of his face and 
put his hand in his pocket. 

Why did’nt he marry her at once and leave the rest to 
chance? asked the Colonel. Shoot me if 1 wouldn't. 

Why you must know that Bill loves his uncle as well as if 
he had been his own father, for the old gentleman has been as 
good us a father to him. So he could not bear the idea of get- 

| ting married without trying to’ get his consent! And then 
| you see, he could be married at home, and that would just 
suit his uncle for he is mighty fond of frolic now and then. 

He deserves to have her for that one thing, said the Colonel 
with emotion. Shoot me ifI don’t wish I had been his un- 
cle. Don’t you think so, Carlo? addressing the dog who was 

! just coming from under his chair. 

|| Yes sir, said Carlo, or rather seemed to say, for he looked 

|up with an expression so intelligent that it conveyed the 
meaning as plainly as though he had spoken it in words. 

La suz! said Aunt Patty. 

Positively Colonel, I think you have the finest dog in the 
country, said Harry, patting Carlo on the head. 

Now if their was one thing that the old gentleman liked 





} 
| 
| 


But he looked up with an expression that seemed to say, You | better than to be called Colonel, it was to have his dog prais- 


need make no apology, sir, and settled himself in dignified 
silence under his master’s chair. 


In the meautime, Henry (either to help his uncle or him-! 
self, I cannot say which) had broken the seal from the top of) 


|, ed. So he grew warmer and warmer, and presently pulled 
out his pocket book. 
Well, said he, did he gave his consent?—what come next? 
Why, said Henry, the old gentleman was mightly tickled | 





the bottle of cordial, and drawn the cork, while Aunt Patty \ to see the oranges. So he bade him 2 hearty welcome, and 


got some glasses. 


| asked him all about every thing, and every body in town. 


———————— eee 


But you can judge for yourself. He lent me the picture, 
and knowing your taste that away, I bro’t it for you. Here 
Henry took it out of his pocket, and handed it to his uncle, at 
the same time refilling his glass. 

Do tell, said Aunt Patty—getting out of her chair to look 
at the picture; well now, if that ain’t a beauty. 

You may well say that sister, said the Colonel! Shoot me 
if I don’t wish I had been in Bill’s place. Deuce take it 
why didn’t you get the girl yourself, Henry? The most 
beautiful creature I ever laid my eyes on? I’d give a thousand 
dollars for such a niece. 

Would you, said Henry, patting the dog. ; 

Yes, that I would, said the Colonel, and nine thousand 
more on, the top of it, and that makes ten thousand—shoot 
me if I wouldn't, and the Colonel wiped his eyes. 

Do tell, said Anut Patty. 

Then I'll introduce her to you to morrow, said Henry. 

And so he did—and in due time they were married. 


oo 


To those who are addicted to indulging in gentle slumber 
at church, we commend the following dream as a “caution:” 


MY LAST DREAM AT CHURCH. 
BY SOLOMON SYNTAX, ESQ. 


It was a fine Sabbath morning in June. Our village bell 
had rung once, and was expected to soon ring again, when I 
sallied forth to hear our Parson, Mr. Armwell. He was a 
good man, very sdund in faith, and took special pains to in- 
struct his people in all the minutie techicalities, that they 
might know what to believe and what to reject. He was 
sometimes dull and prosy. This seemed to be emphatically 
the case on the day to which I allude. His text was, “Your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walking about seeking 
whom he may devour.” I listened attentively until he had 
closed his exordium, and given us the heads of his dis- 
course, when I began to feel drowsy: thinking I could safely 
trust our good parson and his sermon to those who felt more 
interested, I quietly leaned in my seatto take a nap. The 
monotonous tones of our parson, combined with the buzzing 
of insects in the windows, soon lulled me to sleep. 

From a gentle slumber I soon passed into a horribly terrific 
dream. I thought I was in a large open field, and saw “old 
hornie” approaching in the shape of a lion, with enormous 
horns and teeth, and a fiery tail that lashed his long lank 
sides. There was no object néar, behind which I could find 
shelter. I attempted to run, bui flight was impossible, and 
in an agony of terror I awaited the approach of my foe. 
Fortunately 1 succeeded in reaching a club, and with such a 
weapon against such a foe I endeavored to make the best 
stand I could. 


The monster had now approached within a few feet, “and 
then came the tug of war.” With all my strength I belabored 
him over the head and shoulders with my club; butt he repeat- 
ed blows seemed to make no more impression upon my adver- 
sary than the soft summer breeze upon a mountain of granite. 
Against all my resistance his long horns almost touched me. 
Summoning all my strength I gave him a terrible blow across 
the eyes, which made the monster real and shrink back. 

I now thought victory secure, and was pressing forward to 
follow the advantages already gained, when my enemy quickly 
; assumed the form of a large giant. By this unexpected ma- 
neuvre, I was completely nonplused. Not expecting such a 
transformation, I was totally unprepared to meet that hideous 
~~ The cold blood seemed to stagger around my heart; 

darkness covered my eyes, and the chills of death came 
over me. As my last hope, I sprang forward, closed in with 
my adversary, and grasped him around the body. He uttered 
aterrible yell—that yell broke my slumber. Judge what 
, must have been my astonishinent when I awoke—the eyes of 
|the whole congregation were turned upon me; the minister 
was standing in the desk; and I was grasping Miss Emily 
Turnez around the neck! It was her shrick that awoke me 
from my slumber. Scarcely knowing where I was or what 
I did, I relaxed my hold. The violence of the grasp brought 
a copious hemorrage from the young ledy’s nose, and her 
white dress was soon spotted with blood. I sunk down in 


a _____________________ 





Well, my boy, said the Colonel, whose good humor increas- | This was just what Bill wented. So after answering all the |} my sect and wished mysclf dead. When the service was over 
edevery moment, what is the news in Boston; any thing hap- | enquiries he takes the miniature out of his pocket, and han-/| I stole out of the church as soon as possible, aud have not en- 


pened? 


ter. 


| ded it to his uncle, and asked him how he liked it, telling 


got one of the best jokes to tell you that you ever heard inj| give the world tc a woman as handsome as that, and that| 


your life, 


‘ , , P sais 
No! exclaimed his uncle with animation. 


| 


| Bill might have her. 


|| membrance of that day. 
| Ha! shouted the Colonel.—the old chap was well come up||“church-going bell” rolls along the valleys, or reverberates 


|tered it since. It was several days before I could trust my 


No—Yes, said Harry, bursting into a violent fit of laugh. him that a particular friend lent it to him.—The old gentle-|| feelings sufficiently to apologize to Miss Emily, and when I 
Yes, continued he as soon as he recovered himself, I have || men was in anecstacy of delight, and declared he would || was ushered into her presence, I felt faint and sick at heart: 


Years have passed away, but they have not effaced the re- 
And whenever the sound of the 


Do tell, said Aunt Patty, taking a pinch of snuff. Now the|| with. The best joke I ever heard of—but was she really so || from the hills, it recalls to my mind, with all the freshness 


Colonel was noted for his extraordinary relish of a good joke, || beautiful. 


even tho’ he was a sufferer by it himself. 





The most angelic creature I ever saw, said Henry. 


jj of living reality, the recollections of my last dream at 


“church. 

























































































| ICATION. 
A MAY-DAY DEO household word in dozens of languages where Milton and | 





TO—— 
ae Shakspeare themselves were never heard of, and the fame of 
Original. the Dairyman’s Daughter will be cherished by millions and 


— 


millions of readers, only increasing as ages roll on, when) 


Up—les us to the fields away, England herself shall be known ho more. 


And breathe the fresh and balmy air:—Mary Howitt. 


Flowers to the fair! to you these flowers we bring, \ 
. . * * * 

i ENTAL TIV. . 
Flowers sweet and gay, delicate like you, ORNAM CULTIVATION 
Emblems of innocence and beauty too.—Mrs. Barbauld. 


The “clearings” ip. the forest were the chosen spots where | 
the early settlers reased their humble habitations. Their | 
‘ideas of beauty in the location of their dwellings were made | 
\'to conform to views of interest or of safety. The sun and! 
jair the blessings most desirable, and accordingly every object | 
|| was removed every tree destroyed, which could interpose to/ 
| shelter their gardensfrom their kindly influences. Besides | 
|when every bush and tree would serve to hide an enemy, | 
| they? would naturally seck to place their familics in situations, | 
We form, fresh, in the balmy air, where danger could be more easily foreseen and guarded 
Of rich and varied hue, | ee 5 3 ‘ 
A chaplet, for thy jetty hair, ‘against. A practice that in the outset was founded in neces- 
Gliwring with pearly dew. \sity, has now become the prevailing taste of the people. Our 
‘houses are too frequently placed on the naked grounds or the | 
|opea plane, where they stand the monuments of the bad taste 
of our countrymen. They present none of that cottage-like | 
‘appearance which a neatenclosure, a few trees and bushes | 
judiciously planted would give them, and which constitutes | 
,one of the chief charms of rural scenery. 
| We wish our farmers could be induced to change their hab- 
its in this respect; to seek to ornament as well as improve 
‘their farms and dwellings; to make them pleasing object to 
| the eye ofthe stranger, as well as profitable to the owner, 
charming residences as well as happy homes. The people of 
|New England are often charged with want of attachment to 
their native soil. They feel towards it little of that enthu- 
jastic love so common to the people of other countries, which 
|makes them regard a separation as the worst calamity that can | 
jbefal them. One cause of this is undoubtly their indifference | 
to the beauties of nature. Natural scenery has ever bcen 


cannot be ignorant of that personage, for no publication can stronger bond to unite men to their homes, than domestic ties 
ann ~ . — . n : = ih ‘ ; 

be named which has circulated so extensively as that which | “¢ national penpepepanen . ve an ~ ” cultivate s — 
caciesiiaiiniaities | for it, is worth the attention of every individual, for public con- 


Numerous editions of 20,000 were issued- | sal ¢ less th : ificati 
at once, and when the author gave it to the Tract Socicty it ‘eo EE, ie ONE HN END gee 


Where Flora’s gifts of ev’ry dye 
Resplendent charms display, 

Beneath the blue and vaulted sky, 
We greet thee, lovely May!— 


And, from the train we’ve chosen thee, 
At morning’s early hour— 

We’ve ranged our Dale to cull for thee, 
The fair and fragrant flow’r. 





The opening buds we gaily wreathe— 
We pluck each thorn away— 

And on the flow’rs our wishes breathe, 
Bright blessings on thy way. 





We weave no leaves of cypress gloom 
To shade this brilliant crest— 

They are not meet for cheek of bloom, 
For young and happy breast. 


Maiden! throw back thy ringlets now, 
It is thy regal day— 
The wreath we twine ’round thy fair brow, 
And hail thee— Queen of May. 
Rural Dale, May, 1838. aDa‘ 


THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The following is from a correspondent of the Boston Tran. | 


cript, in the Isle of Wight. 
I spoke of the grave of the Dairyman’s Daughter. You 
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nature. The name of Leigh Richmond circulates like a|| 


A DAMASCENE BEAUTY, : 





At Damascus our author had an opportunit 
‘sketch of Damascene lady in full costume, 
| ference of Mrs. Farren, the lady of the British consul 

| first she was very shy, standing against a corner of de At 
| vian covering her face with her hands, but upon bein . 
\that the sketch could not be taken if she covered i 
|she removed her hands, and turning away, burst into ale : 
|She had a very white skin, large full black eyes, very : ; 
ghty look, and kept kicking the marble pavement with os 
slipper, looking at us with a contemptous curl of the lip, Pa 
at Mrs. F. and then again bursting into a loud laugh, : . 


Y of takin 
through the - 


'|had beautiful teeth, and a fine bust, and was really a sweet 


‘thing, but very proud. Fler dress although not so splendid 
|as Madame Bouldin’s was more stylishly worn, and aed 
a more correct costume. Round her head she wore a double 


|row of zeccenesi, of Turkish gold coins which were brought 


|across the furehead closely strung together; a turbin Was 


| placed on one side of her head, from under which her hair 
fell down in long tresses intermixed with silk cords and beads 
She had large ample tresses of a dark material, thickly fgu. 
ed, partiality concealed bya robe cut into three positions 
being split open on either side and in front, trailing on the 
| ground and confined to the waist by a shawl. She hada geqy, 
let jacket, embroided both before and behind with black silver 
lace, and gold; the sleeves fitted close around the arm, just 
above the elbow, but from under them descended a rich fig. 
ured silk and cotten lappel, hanging down and displaying 
the arm from the elbow, enveloped in a transparent gauze 
shirtsleeve, and covered with bracelets: a light embroided 
jhandkerchief tied in a knot forming part of the turbin, fel 
in graceful folds on one side of her head. She had a neck. 
lace of gold coins, and her feet enveloped in small embroided 
slippers, were thrust into the kabkabs, or high black patiens 
worn by the ladies inside of the house when they walk off the 
irichest soft carpets. The end of her shawl round her waist 
'tied in a knot and edged with a pretty fringe descended in 
folds nearly to her feet. 


FIRST STEAMER ON THE SABINE, 


We noticed a few days since, that the steamer Velocipede 





was translated directly into French and Italian. || Weare not the advocates of extravagant expenditures in | 


eeeeetid tal cultivation.—Parks and 1 d hed | 
in 1811, a member, at a meeting where Mr. Richmond was |, eee Seeeeneenen anne oer eran Coe wen ae OF 


iit: s a yond the means of our farmers, and n i sith | 
present, moved the translation into German, Swedish and |)- : connet be united with} 


Danish. Another moved to amend by including all the lan- | streams gual 3 isin sn raeagings sat “ie i 
guages of Europe. The Russian version was the work of re Te ee oe ee 


the Princess Sophia, who had corresponded with the author; sro ie it ‘ . 
. = > > 9 a) » ' 
and the Emperor Alexander, to whom he had forwarded a} constitutes its chief beauty, retirement its great charm. 


mW" a . . “ 1} 
One of Richmond's biegra- These attractions, can be easily be secured. The small en- 


copy, sent him a ring in return. 

phers speaks of a copy being seen in the hut of a North |, 
American Indian. This was many years ago. I presume it || 
is now circulated by our Society over all parts of the globe, |, 
probably in millions of pages a year, for the issue of the j 
British Socicty long since, in England alone, was more than || 
No literary production, in fact, has || 
ever enjoyed such a prodigious popularity, produced soim-|| . 
mense an effect; and this can only be ascribed—when we | errr ail taal la } 
compare it with other things of the same class—to the feeling || ee ee on pre 


é ® aie " |/tenance of some of our hard working 
and genius of Richmond. This extraordinary man was sct- ti fafl T: . ere - 
: Ea mention ofa flower. iey see! g 
tled at Brading, a few miles hence. I have often visited the rid rs Se Se ae 


beautiful old stone parsonage, on the hill, buried in the trees, | Sennen te Ge gender prev nd ene - ae 
beautiful, but as they think useless productions. We well 


which he describes. In a neighboring church yard lies his Se : ; e ‘ 
“Young Cottager.” With the Dairyman’s Daughter, at Ar- peared yea net pena ie a vrmdunredienund 
reton, are buried also her parents, and her family. She her- | nsnaadaned ttle whan ter Paap a - — 
self dicdin 1801. Her birth-place was a half a mile over the | wei mst anning asa ri any enn, ‘1 ivalnvinkeouenn 
fields from where I write, ina cottage which I visited on| CoS _ aig er = _— | 
Christmas Day, now kept by the aged widow of her last bro. han “ a 4 nd i wai ~ are ~ l 
ised. Sait calls, Beak, aed pet th nees: Genin hes eee pnts all the while, his thoughts were resting on his own 
been “so far as the Squire's” she says, but “once,” and never | clover field at home, whose every blossom he deemed of 
expects to gct so far again! She still keeps the looking-glass, : ait 
the hymn-book, and the rich chair of her famous relative; ah seuiies -— pone tng . oho, whaagen oo 
and her old Bible also, with her name, Elizabeth Wallbridge, || ws eenstytaieenndaes =. te. only neeored 
written in it by herself. ‘This she has been offered leres-cume |)uS a means to procure these very comforts and delights which 
for, but will not give it up “till she lacks a bit of bread.” 
There was another chair which the American Tract Socicty 
succecded in getting. 7 
This I saw exhibited three years since at their great 


Neatness and simplicity | 


closure before the door, shaded by the elm, ash or mapel of 
our own forests; or made fragrant by the azelea, or clethra 
from the swamps, would be more ornamental, than though 
filled withthe rare and costly productions of other climes. 
‘These and many others are hardy plants which require only 
a foothold in the soil and to be protected from the depreda- 

tion of man and animal, to thrive with more than native lux- 


two millions of copies. 


more value than the uscful plantso highly prized. | 


gency. ‘The season for transplating trees and shrubs is at 


tuat portion of the earth of which he is the inheritor. For 


meeting in New York, and I shall never forget the sensation oe mee eee 6 nena ed nn ee, 
| he willadd fourfold to his estate, derive continued gratification 


t caused in that vast assembly. Strangers are constantly|). |. 
“ | from its improvement, and be entitled to the grateful retlec. 


coming here now to visit tle cottage. A book is kept there}. . . | 
in which I saw the names of one of my classmates, and of tions of those, who may enjoy the shade from the trees which 
his hands have planted. | 





three Boston ministers within as many years, and of travel- ; 








lers from all parts of the world, with a host of Americans || 
beside. So much for the power of genius in doing justice to| 
the simplest and the humblest truth, and so much for the | 
power of truth itself, touching the universal heart of human | 


PAIN. | 





Who without pain’s advice would ere be good— 
Who without death, but would be good in vain. 


had ascended the Sabine a distance of seven hundred miles. 
The New Orleans Bulletin gives a statement of a variety of 


|| interesting facts relative to the enterprise from the pen ofa 


passenger. From this it wouldseem that the fact that the 


||river is navigable for steamers is decided. The Velocipede 
|| ascended a distance of 550 miles and 12 above Camp Sabine, 


at which point the United States troops commenced their 
operation in removing the obstruction to the navigation of the 
river by order of the War department, in September last. 
In the voyage to this landing and returning the boat 

id not sustain the slightest damage, the whole trip 
being accomplished in four days, in which is included 
detention necessarily caused by tie preparation of fuel. The 
benefits of this navigation to the inhabitants on the river and 
to owners of land in the vicinity is said to be incalculable. 
The raft which was deemed by many an insuperable barrier 
to navigation on the Sabine, was removed in four weeks. A 


. number of towns are already laid out on both sides of the 


Fiver, many of which promise to be important places of bu- 
siness. Among others the town of Sabine in Texas, situated 
on Malbarry Bluff, more than one hundred feet in height, 
nearly opposite Camp Sabine landing. Many families have 
already settled there, and water and health are described as 
excellent.—St. Louis Bulletin. 





A PRECIOUS THOUGHT. 


What can be so consoling to the heart of man, as the 
thought that his Maker cares for him, and will save him from 
the cruel tyranny of his sins! Hours of despondency and gloom 


ofien cast their shadows over the christian’s mind; but when 


the sweet impression revisits his soul, that his Redeemer 


| we are endeavoring to show can be obtained without its a-/ cares for him, it is sunshine with his heart again. What pea 


' ' can reveal the preciousness of the thoughts of Almighty love 
hand. Let every one improve it to add beauty and value to | that steal into the soul with all their balmy fregrance! In the 


silent hours of the night, when creation slumbers erounc, one 
Christian on his bed, whose soul is throbbing under the _ 
pressible pulsations of heavenly love, fecls more happiness 
than all created worlds can bestow. 
a 
GRATITUDE. 

Cicero calls gratitude the mother of virtues; recko 
most capital of all duties; and uses the words grate 
good as synonimons terms and inseparably united 
same Character. 
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| Politician, that the people are always in the right; in other 
words, that public opinion is not only the standard of taste; 
but the keeper of conscience! 


ro READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


xt week, commence the publication of a series of Letters 


ir 1 of Foreign C d itten b 

Rome, under the head of Foreign Correspondence, written by a To mos ° bia : . 
ais vee artist of our city. The letters have been in our po ses- r i t we spirits, the contentions of party are far 
/e for come tine, but will, we doubt not, prove as interesting to our || fom being repulsive; an elevated station seldom fails to cap- 
gion for § ’ : 


if they had been given at an eartier date. |tivate the ambitious. ‘Thus multitudes, forsaking the round 
of common occupation, are seen to dash amid the tuniults of | 
the people. Thus, too, many of our most gifted men, relin-| 
quishing the pursuits of literature, or the sure rewards and | 
permanent fame of their professional eminence, peril their in. | 
dependence, perchance their honor, in a doubtful controversy 
for some facinating political distinction. 


readers a5 
The continuation of “Philip,” by Banquo,—“The sick girl to her sister,” 


by Lucy Seymour,—“Sonnets,”? by C. M. F. D., “Marble for the Mon- 
plone No. XIIL., by A. A. L. ,&c., will appear in our next. 

upiek Bramble,” by M. Topham Evans, a tale of deep interest, and writ- 
ten in the author’s peculiarly happy and Classic style, will enhance the 


4 
claims of our next number. | 
We are sorry to be compelled to reject an unusual number of commnni- | 

cations this week; some of which, albeit, ‘show some signs’ of a ge- 


ee Nor is this all. The agitations of politics commuicate to 
riting—and this is more than we can say of some more fortu- 


||the public mind impulses so despotic that it becomes, on all 
questions, intolerant of dissent. Hence it often happens, that, 
in matters entirely unconnected with the contentions of the 
day, men are proscribed, because they may be content to! 
doubt where others choose to dogmatise; or, because they 
may dare to difler when the multitude have determined all 
shall agree.—If this species of tyranny be not sternly resis. | 
ted, it will banish from the walks of public dnd private life 
all independence of thought and action; all calm discussion | 
of controverted questions; all intrepid defence of unpopular | 
truths. 


If the influence of politics, direct and indirect, be thus in- || 
jurious, it surely demands counteraziion. I ai not so vision- || 
proving—much to our dissatisfaction, We really hope our distant cor- tid - to believe that the wider diffasion ofa “ for liberal 
respondents will be more thoughtful hereafter. studies would prove more than a partial corrective of evils, | 
We can still furnish all the numbers—except the first—of the second vol- || Which, deeply rooted in the very nature of our government, | 
may,to a certain extent, be deemed inevitable. I cannot 
doubt, however, that it would render politics a less absorbing | 
game; that it would banish from political controversy much | 


pius for w 
pate correspondents! 
The “Parnassian Spy” presents his respects, and, very reluctantly, re- || 
quests us to inform the readers of the Monument, that in consequence- | 
of numerous and unexpected duties, it will be altogether out of his pows | 
er to inflict another Canto on them for some weeks; on account of 
which, he feels most deeply grieved, and hopes his numerous admirers 











will therefore excuse him. 


In accordance with the request of a subscriber at St. Louis, Missouri, we 
thus acknowledge the receipt of a five dollar Baltimore bank-note ‘post 
paid,’ in advance for the Monument.—While on this subject, we beg 
permission so say a few words on aimatter intimately connected with i, | 
and that is postage. Many distant subscribers and correspondents send us | 
money by mail, and pay only half the postage. Those who think the 
clerks in the Baltimore P. O. dont know a single froma double Jet- 
ter, are greatly mistaken, which fact we have frequent opportunities of 





ume of the Monument. 


THE MONUMENT. — 








| 


true interests of the people. The spirit of literature is essen. | 
, ; 
It forms a graceful alliance with what. | 
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tially conservative. 








BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1838. 


ever is elevated in thought or in action; it abhors violence; it | 
is not rampant for change. It protects the sacred inheritance | 
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of its acrimony, and léad to more intelligent views of the || 


Macazines.—The May issues of the American Monthly 
Magazine, and Ladies’ Companion, published in New York, 
and the Southern Literary Messenger, published in Richmond, 
have been received. 


Tue BLUsH UNsEEN.—A sailor who had visited the Mary- 
land colony in Africa, in describing the colonists, natives ete, 
shortly after his return, remarked that the ladies were very 
modest and he knew they blushed though their skin was so 
tough he could not see it. 





Wasting swEEeTNEss.—"What do you think of that Sam?” 
said a delicate swain who was smoothing with a perfumed 
silk hankerchief, the skin of a pony he was getting ready for 
his ladye love to ride. “What I tink of dat massa” said Sam, 


‘Why I tinks it are wastin sweetness in de desart air.” 





Potireness.—Thrusting the head of your horse through 
the street door into a room full of ladies, to enquire who lives 
next door. 





CREDIT. 
If youth but knew the fatal misery thatthey are entailing 


||on themselves the moment they accept a pecuniary credit 


to which they are not entitled, how they would shudder! 
How pale they would turn!—How they would tremble and 
clasp their hands in agony at the precipice on which they are 
disporting!—Debt is the prolific mother of folly and crime; it 
taints the course of life in all its streams. Hence so many 
unhappy marriages, so many prostituted pens, and venal 
politicians; it is a small beginning but a giant in growth and 
strength. ; 

| When we make the monster we make our master, who 
| haunts us at all hours and his whip of scorpions is forever in 
jour sight. The slave hath no overseer so severe. Faustus, 
when he signed the bond with blood, did notsecure a doom 
| more terrific. 





= canis | 

: 2 of individual freedom; ‘the free thought of the free soul. It | 

LiseraL stupies.—Professor Goddard of Brown’s Univer- || . : : 5 

fag? ‘ este : is congenial to the more retired graces of character; to ele. | 
sity, in an address delivered before the institution, has given 


gance, to dignity, to repose.—Surcly, in times like these, | 


| Weclip the above paragraph from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
| where it appears asa selection, and of course meets with the 
approbation of its editor, although the Gazettee is a most 














































| 
some plain and pertinent strictures upon the system of modern 


politics, which/has been so very extensively patronised in this |) 


country. That the suffrages of freemen, of which we so much 

boast, and which indeed seems to be the glory of American | 
liberty, should be converted into merchandize, is deeply to be 

lamented: and that such, in a measure among the unenligh-! 
ened of all political parties, is the case, it would be affectation 

to deny. 

We have heretofore spoken of the dissemination of knowl. 
edge among the great body of the people, as the only eff-c- 
tual means, by which the purity of the elective franchise 
might be maintained, and we have lamented that the leaders 
of the political body, and they are many, instead of ex- 
erting their influence for the spread of intelligence, even upon 
the subjectsimmediately interesting to themselves, make use of 
all their abilitics in effecting the purposes of party, and array- 
ing one sct of men against another. We say again, let infor- | 
mation be scattered throughout our land. Let our Legisla- 
tors forget, for awhile, their partizan feelings and animosities 
and adopt some measures to bring about a reformation so de- 
sirable, 

The following are some of the opinions of professor God- | 
dard touching these matters. 

“That the strife for power is hardly less eager than the 
strife for gain; that a new code of political ethics has been es- 
tablished, for the accomodation of piiant consciences; and 
that, almost without an exception, the public men of both 
parties, and of all partics, tired of waiting for popularity to 
run after them, are now eager io run after popularity. Who 
now so intrepid as to dare to take his stand, upon grave and 
well-defined principles? In these days of meek condescension 
to the will of the people, and cf affected reverence for their 





good sense, how few care to lead public opinion aright! how || 


many pusillanimously follow it, when they know it to be 
wrong! Tow few, alas! will forego the vulgar trappings of 
office for the sustaining consciousness, that by no sacrifice of 
principle or dignity, did they ever seek to win them! I would 
fain believe that the days of the republic are not numbered; 
but Iam not without sad forebodings cf her fate, whea aspi- 
rants for popular favor ere such utter strangers to the grace 
of an erect and manly spirit as to be solicitous rather to ap. 
propriate to themselves, at any cost, some transcient distinc- 
tion, than to await, with unfaltcring rectitude and unforfeited 
self-respect, the judgments of coming times; when the man 
of wealth, and talent, and social consideration, outstrips the 
radical, in zeal for pestilent doctrines and mischievous pro- 
jects in fine, when it is incorporated into the creed of the 


when a mighty controversy is maintained with the varied | strenuous supporter of the credit system. Neverless, the les- 
forms of evil; when factious violence every where prevails; || sons conveyed are sound and true, and should be deeply im. 
when radicalism every where threatens to tear up the base of | pressed upon the minds of both old and young. Those who 
|all social order, we need to calin our troubled spirits, and to | scrupulously avoid going in debt are always the most indepen. 
recruit our overtasked energies, ‘amid the still air of delight. || dent in feeling and action. They are elevated above the 












ful studies.’ 








re } 
DirFicuLties oF auTHorsuir.—King James the first, was | 


| styled by his flatterers, the “Solomon” of his age, and yet he | 
he found it exceedingly troublesome, to get a publisher for | 


his works. Lydzat ina letter to the archbishop of Usher, es- | 


| pressed himself as follows, “I have sent you the king’s book | 
|in latin against Vorstius, yet scant dry from the press, which | 


Mr. Norton, who hath the whole matter in his own hands, | 
swore to me he would not print, unless he might have money | 


Lord Bacon was somewhat in a like perdicament, when he | 





| received a note of advice, from Sir Thomas Bodley, to whom | 
‘he had submitted the manuscript of his Novam Organum. | 
| The note, which his lordship eagerly broke into supposing it | 
to contain the most extravagant compliments, ran after this ' 
“One kind of boldness, doth draw on another inso. 


fashion, 
much that methinks, I should offend, not to signify, that be. 


fore the transcript of your new bool: be fitted for the press, it i 


will be requisite for you to cast a censor’s eye, upon the style | 


jand elocution, which in the frame of your periods, and in di-; 
| vers words and phrases, will hardly go for current, if the copy | 


brought to me, be just the same that you would publish.” _|| 


Encravinc.—We have been surprised to learn that the | 
wants of Baltimore in reference to this admired art, have been 
generally supplied from othcr cities; our surprise has been 
increased by our knowledge of an artist residing here, who 
can scarcely be excelled by any of his profession in this coun- 





try. We allude to Mr. Welmore, who has engraved some of 
the finest busts in the Naticnal portrait gallery, and hes given 
other specimens c* his skill equal to any thing we have seen. 








Seur-instructor.—We have before vs 2 work entitled. 
“The Self-instructor, or an easy introduction tothe knowledge 
of English Grammar,” by N. Donnelly. It is published 
somewhat ia the form of Greenleaf’s quarto grammar, and 
brings the principles upon which the language is constructed, 
into view at once. This publication will no doubt afford an 
easy, introduction to the science of grammar. 


| vicissitudes of trade, can laugh 


erie | fat horses, 
to print it.” i| 


at panics and revolu- 
|tions and need not cringe to bank directors for favors. They 
j always know what they are worth, live within their means, 
| defraud no one, and sleep quietly without the fear of duns or 
‘the apparitions of sheriffs haunting their slumbers.-—Nash- 
ville Union. 


QUAKER ECONOMY. 
| A judge, on ajourney, fell in company with a quakcr! 
| ‘Sir, said the judge, ‘how is that you Quakers always have 
and money in your packets?” 

Quaker—By and by T will tell thee.’ 

Shortely after they arrived at atavern. The judge called 
for a glass of bitters, and urged the quaker to drink; but he 
refused, saying ‘I have no need.’ The judge then called for 
two quarts of oats for his horse, and the Quaker for four for 
his. 

Quaker—Now I tell thee: we drink no spirits at the 
taverns. How much didst thou pay for the bitters? 

Judge—Sixpence. 

Quaker—How much for the oats? 

J.—Sixpence. 

Q.—My oats cust me ninepence; and what good did the 
bitters do thee? ‘ 

J.—They procured man appetite. 

Q.—Abstinence gives me an appetite. Thus you see that 
we spend no more than thou, and our horses are fat. But I 
have not done with thee yet.” Isee silver buckles on thy 
shoes; how much did they cost? 

J.—Nine dollars. 

Q. —How long hast thou had them? 

J.—Hight years. 

@,—Do they answer any better service than my strings? 

J.—No. 

Q.—With nine dollars we should have bought live stock 
und at the expiration of five years we should have had fifteen 
1ead of cattle. Here thou seest we can have money in our 
pockets.—Instead of wearing silver on our shoes, we have 


leather strings, 





Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor 
his wife a widow. 



























































ing. 
Fain engaged in reading the Family Medicine. Have 
| some symptoms of Pneumonia Gastritis, Hydrathorax, but 
‘cannot exactly determine. to which 1 am: to fall a victim. 
| Took some pills ofa new kind. Appetite still fluctuating; 
\not that I am compelled to diminish the quantityJor quality of 
|my food, but I seem to take it with comparative little relish, 

——Took for dinner to day, roast pig, fried oysters, pie, 
‘ice cream and several other little articles, but my stomach 
‘is in such a wretched state, that I was troubledall the even- 
ing with heart-burn, and sour eructations. Heard to day of 
‘poor T. B’s death, was much shocked as he was carried off 
with apoplexy without a minutes’s warning. I havea painful 
apprehension, from consulting the Family Medicine, that 1 
.am threatened with the same disease; I was accordingly bled, 
‘and had mustard applied to my feet, which relieved me con- 


| siderably. 
| ——Observed on my face to-day, a pimple, which I am 


\fearful may issue in cancer. Took precautions; applied a 
‘cooling lotion, and took some cooling medicines. Have some 
notion of abstaining from wine and porter, the first is rather 
exciting to my pulse, the latter apoplectic. I sigh for health. 
_ -——Today so wretched that I determined to apply to Dr. 
D. Have a notion that physicians know a little more than I 
do myself; feel parsuaded now, since I have seen the Dr. He 
inquired into my symptoms and habits; when enumerating the 
|former he smiled; he expressed surprise that l was no worse, 
|when I told him the amount of medicine I had taken. This 
\displayed his ignorance, for I am persuaded that my system 
;needs powerful medicines. Felt extremely provoked, when 
| he wrote the following prescription, which he handed me as 
he left me—“eat moderately, exercise vigorously, and throw 
pill boxes and panaceas into the street.” It is the last time I 
| shall consult an ignoramus. 





LINES 
To the memory 0 Mrs. HenriettaW.. ++ 


Original. 
We saw her in life’s festive crowd 
Where mingled youth and beauty rare, 
All hearts in admiration bow’d 
To her, the fairest idol there. 
She moved amid the loved of earth, 
Like some bright form of heavenly birth, 
Sent by the ruler of the skies 
To win us home to Paradise. 


We saw her in her last deep sleep, 
Death’s drapery was o’er her thrown; 
Friends gathered round her bier to weep,— 
Her spirit to its home had flown! 

To weep—for who could gaze unmoved 
Upon that form so dear—so loved, 

Where beauty still its empire kept, 
Though cold in death the loved one slept. 


And such a life—Earth’s fairest flowers 
Bloom but a while, then fade and die; 
Show forth their charms a few brief hours, 
Then withered they forgotten lie.— 

Not so with her—each charm divine 

Shall live in memory’s hallowed shrine, 
Till summoned from this world of care, 
We meet her in that hallowed sphere. 


We miss her—but we murmur not, 
That she is taken from our love, 
Since ever blessed is her lot, 
A dwelling in the courts above. 
Her spirit was too pure to be 
Chained to this world of misery; 
The pure in heart are Christ’s alone, 
Bright gems to deck his heavenly throne. 
Baltimore: May: 1833. P. 


CANZONET. 


BY C. M. Fe De 








Had less time to-day to think of my ailments, in con- 
‘sequence of being under the necessity of examining various 
| papers relating to the estate which my father bequeathed me. 
| My agent tells me that from unexpected events, it is probable 
I shall be found insolvent. This would indeed cap the climax 
of my miseries—in such a case, in my present shattered 
‘state of health, an almshouse is my only prospect. 
For the last four months I have made no entry in my 
‘diary. It was too true that my affairs had fallen into disorder. 
|The men whom I had entrusted with their management, had 
|taken advantage, sadly of my infirm health, and cheated me. 
A mere remnant was left. The prospect of an almshouse was 
terrible as it was regarded more nearly. I exerted myself in- 
credibly and purchased a small farm. I was compelled to 
|work. Itisa miracle it did not kill me. To be up at the 
dawn of day and follow the plough—how could I endure it? 
| Strange as it may appear, I have survived it, and what is still 
more remarkable, not a particle of medicine have I touched 
we | for three months, and yet I have not one bad symptom. In- 
deed I feel so much improved in health, that I have serious 
DAIRY OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. | thoughts of taking a wife. I have not atcommandthe luxuries in 


ay eae aders can draw a moral from the following, || which I once indulged, but I have wholesome food; and as I 
it is at there service.—Presbyterian. 


: ;am rather restricted in point of cash, I have resolved to buy 
——Symptons still bad. Felt my pulse as soon as I woke, 


| 

: 3 ‘ é : |no more patent medicines, and to knock down to the first bid. 
in the morning, and was in a state of painful uncertainty as | dor my Family Medicine. 
to its character; it seemed feeble and then fluttering and irre- | 
gular; and finally strong and bounding. Felt fearful at first, (as 
Ihave heard recently of several cases of typhus fever, (that my HABITS OF DR, DWIGHT. 
pulse indicated that disease; but afterwards supposed that I | Professor Ives of New Haven, makes the following refer- 
might be laboring under some internal inflammation. Had || "ce to the late President Dwight, in a recent address before 
no pain however, and resolved at length to rise, which I did ‘a Horticultural Society; ‘He had the largest garden, the best 
at 10 o'clock. Head rather confused. My appetite not good, culinary plants, and the finest fruits in the city all cultivated 
but forced myself to take a cup of strong coffee, a couple of | by his own hands. This fact will excite surprise, when it is 
eggs, buttcred toast, and slice of broiled ham. Felt sensible | recollected that he delivered a lecture to this class six days in 
of a weigh: at my stomach and resolved to lie down again for ;a week—performed the duties of Professor of Divinity, and 
an hour or twe. |superintended the government of the college. He was the 
Troubled again as I was yesterday; had a estless night |first in this city who cultivated the strawberry extensively and 
—4isturbed dreams. Could it have been from the hot supper successfully. He demonstrated that an abundance of delicious 
which I took just before I retired to bed? I certainly ate || {uit might be cultivated at a very little expense. He was a 
very moderately, as I was aware that I had symptoms of con- minute and accurate observer of the habits and laws of vege- 
firmed dypepsia. Remained in the house most of the day tables, and delighted in conversation to give or receive in- 
not feeling any inclination for exercise. Took the remain-|jStruction in horticulture. He infused into his conversation, 
der of my box of Universal Pills; think they did me good. music and poetry, and he was listened to with delight, even 
Took also a dose of salts, and a couple of seidlits powders. I when his theme was the cultivation of cabbages. He taught 
finished the last bottle of Panacea, which was so strongly re- that the proper time to prune fruit trees, was in June, when 
commended in the newspapers for my symptoms. the plant was in the most rapid growth; and the reason was 

——To day I have spent chiefly in my room, reading the that the wound would he almost readily at that season. Dr. 
Family Medicine. Felt alarmed in conning over the symp- Dwight was enabled to perform so much and so various men- 
toms of diseases; my case seemed to be exactly described, not ||t#! labors, by invigorating his constitution by exercise in the 
under any one particular head, but several. Have some sin. || 9P€? air. 
gular feelings in the region of the stomach, and abdominal vis- 
cera, My head is also affected, not exactly with pain, but 
what to me is worse, a kind of indiscribable want of feel” 


Original. 
When the bright stars are gleaming, 
And moonlight is streaming, 
And beauty lies dreaming 
Of pleasure and love; 





When the rose that is growing 
By the streamlet is wooing 
The night breeze that’s blowing 
O’er field and through grove: 


When the fire of madness 

Subsides, and a sadness 

Comes o’er the heart’s gladness, 
To recall I am prone, 


While memory retraces 
The dear and loved faces 
Which time ne’er erases, 
The hours that have flown. 
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The bee and the butterfly are both busy bodies, but they are 
differently employed. 









THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 









ISONG. 


BY JOHN HUNGERFORD- 


Original. 


Away! ’tis vain to hover 
O’er dreams of joy, that will not last; 
So many such are over, 
Hope borrows reazon from the past. 
But bring my lute, and [ will sing 
The fallacy of earthly bliss; 
Since hopes have e’er been vanishing, 
Why should I trust to this? 
Alas! my spirit never 
Could break the chain of fancy’s themes 
‘Though Time is proving ever 
Their texture that of morning dreams:— 
But off with mournful thoughts!—my soul 
Must brook the bonds, ‘tis forced to wear; 
If there be naught to make me whole, 
My pain and suff’ring [ must bear. 


—————— 
SIMPLICITY. 


All the works of God are admirable, whether we consider 
them in reference to the wisdom of their contrivance, or the 
beneficence displayed in their ends. But notwithstanding 
the wisdom and benignity which meets us, and excites our 
wonder at every step we advance in the kingdoms of nature 
or grace, there is nothing more remarkable than the simpli- 
city of the means by which God is pleased to accomplish his 
purposes. Examples of the simplicity of wisdom are ever at 
hand. The exhalations and clouds, which water and refresh 
the earth, rise and descend through the agency of heat alone, 
All the winds, from the gentle zephyr that plays upon the wa- 
ter at eventide, to the hurricane that uproots the sturdiest 
trees, and sweeps away the labored monuments of man, are 
produced by one and the same cause—heat. 

Even that singular phenomenon, the waterspout, may be as. 
cribed in some measure, if not altogether, to some modification 
in the agency of heat; for it is sometimes attended with an 
extraordinary depression of temperature, as the writer once 
experienced in the Southern Pacific. To turn our eyes from 
the sublimer objects of nature to those that seem less assum- 
ing, we see the honey-suckle twining round the neighboring 
shrubs simply through the acticn of heat upon the sides ex. 
posed to its influence, just as a sheet of paper bends when 
held to the fire. 

As one of the most familiar instances of simplicity of con 
trivance, we might cite the aspen. Had it been proposed 
as a problem, to find what should be the nature of a leaf that 
would quiver in the slightest possible agitation of the air, it 


could not have been more clearly solved than by the mere in- 


spection of the leaf and its leaf-stalk. 

If the aspen leaf were held up in the hand so that its edges 
pointed north and south, the edges of the stalk would point 
east and west; but in the leaf of the elm, both the leaf and the 
stalk would point in the same direction; or, as commonly ex- 
plained, the plain or level of the leaf is exactly perpendicular 
to the plain of the foot-stalk. 


These instances, with a‘countlcss multitude of others which 
might be drawn from all quarters of creation, suggest to us 
the wisdom and propriety of making simplicity the reigning 
principle of our lives. Our plans should be simple; the means 
selected for carrying them into execution, simple; the whole 
bent and tenor of our conduct in prosecuting them, simple. 
The student in literature or science will find that his proficiency 
is comprehensive and well founded, in proportion to the sim- 
plicit; sfthe method pursued. The Christian whose heart is 
longing for the solution of some difficulties, or a right appre- 
hension of things hard to be understood, will find them in pa- 
tient and simple study of the word of God: and the man who de 
sires to be saved from the punishment of hell, and inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, must cast away the complexities of all 
other systems, and rely alone on the simplicity which there 
is in Christ. Happy the hearts that “in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, by the grace of God, have their conversation in the 
world.” 2Cor, i. 12.—Methodist Protestant. 

—_—_————SSS 

OATHs. 
In every tale they tell, false or true, 
Well known, or such as no man ever knew; 
They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 
With oaths like rivits forced into the brain; 
And e’en when sober truth prevails throughout, 
They swear it, till affirmative breeds a doubt. 
Cowper’s conversations. 


A covetous man is like a dog in a wheel—he roast meat for 
otheis to eat. 
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